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our cause. I hope that I may have made a bridge
across which the Free Fooders may return to their
allegiance. ... I am very glad that Austen has
his chance. I believe he will be worthy of it. Mean-
while even my opponents cannot represent me as
hostile to a government in which he is a prominent
man. You will not, therefore, find me denouncing
"my right Hon. friend" from the benches below
the gangway.

Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain did everything in his
power to avoid a quarrel with those Conservatives and
Liberal Unionists who disagreed with his new policy.
"It is my intention," he wrote to the late Sir Charles
Petrie at this time, "in the ensuing discussion to avoid
anything which might appear to constitute a personal
controversy between myself and the friends who differ
from me."

In a speech at the Hotel Cecil the ex-Colonial
Secretary explained how he had become convinced of
the necessity of Protection:

I must confess for myself that it was many years
after I entered political life before I in any way
questioned the prevailing orthodoxy, or doubted
that even free imports were the best policy for this
country. ... I date my own doubts upon this
question from the time when, in the early eighties,
I was called upon, as President of the Board of
Trade, in Mr. Gladstone's Government, to defend
free imports against the assaults made by the Fair
Traders. ... At that time my views were not
changed; but they were shaken, and since then
every succeeding year has confirmed my doubts,
and made it more evident to me that the course we
have pursued was not the course which the country